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WHY DENTAL HISTORY? 
R/ There are many reasons that motivate authors to write history, 
teachers to give courses in that subject, and readers to peruse 
its pages. All these reasons may be conveniently grouped under five 
general points of view justifying the existence of history: (1) phi- 
losophy of history, (2) history as a basis for social sciences, (3) 
history as a source of inspiration, (4) history as diversion, and 
(5) history as general culture. 


Those who believe in the philosophy of history see in the constant 
changes throughout the centuries some sort of process directed either 
at progress or an ultimate goal such as the Kingdom of God. They be- 
lieve in a recurrence of historical phenomena such that present and 
future situations may be judged on the basis of past history. There 
is a moral to every historical development, and the past sets up 
object lessons for the future. 


Those who believe in history as a basis for social sciences devote 
their efforts to constructing such disciplines as political science, 
so-called. 


Those who present history as a source of inspiration are hero wor- 
shippers who consider all progress as the work of great men. These 
men and accomplishments of the past furnish the models to be emu- 
lated by men of the present, and especially young aspirants in every 
field of endeavor. Historians of this sort revel in biography and 
are zealous that the contributions of our forefathers should not be 
forgotten but inscribed on the tablets of history for all time. 


Those who utilize history as a means of diversion enliven their ac- 
counts with interesting anecdotes and amuse their audience with odd- 
ities and absurdities of the past. They do not consider that history 
has any very serious purpose. For them the interest of history com- 
petes with that of fiction. 


Finally, there are historians who regard history as culture in the 
sense that it is an attempt to present a kind of truth which is of 
value in itself. This sort of historian believes that there is a 

human desire to understand how and why activities of mankind have 

developed, directly or deviously, through the years. 


— 


All of these types, except the second, are represented among the 
historians of dentistry. (It would be impossible to erect a science 
on dental history.) 


The editor does not quarrel with the author who sees the hand of 
Providence or of Fate in the history of dentistry, nor does he find 
fault with the author who derives inspiration from the deeds of his 
predecessors. They should be reminded, however, that the evidence 
is scanty and fallible. A dental historian who finds recreation in 
the circumstances of the past is not blameworthy, though he is not 
getting the most out of the history of his profession. 


The editor prefers to regard dental history, and all history, as an 
approach to truth and like all truth of value in itself. Applica- 
tions to other purposes are not necessary to justify such history. 


SIGERIST'S HISTORY OF MEDICINE 
R/ The second volume of the late Henry E. Sigerist's A History of 
Medicine (New York, Oxford University Press, 1961) is now avail- 
able. It is to be supposed that this is the last volume of the pro- 
posed seven volume work that will appear. This abrupt ending of the 
history is greatly to be regretted, especially since Sigerist's out- 
look and presentation was entirely different from any previous his- 
tory of medicine. Unlike other authors who presented the progress 
of medicine as a series of books, Sigerist related medicine to the 
development of civilization and dealt with such clinical realities 
as the physician and the patient. 


The second volume recounts the development of early Greek, Hindu, 
and Persian medicine. It is divided into four parts: I. Archaic 
Medicine in Greece, II. Hindu Medicine, III. Medicine in Ancient 
Persia, and IV. The Golden Age of Greek Medicine. This last division 
is the most interesting to the historian of dentistry, and the en- 
deavor to make the humoral theory understandable as a rational inter- 
pretation of health and disease is particularly enlightening. 


HISTORY OF INDIANA SCHOOL 

B/ Jack D. Carr has issued a mimeographed revised version of his 
History of the Indiana Dental College, which was originally a 

thesis for a Master of Science Degree in Education at Butler Univer- 

sity. Paper bound copies of this 112 page book are available upon 

request to the author, Indiana University, School of Dentistry, 1121 

West Michigan Street, Indianapolis 2. 


** This number was issued in October 196l. 


News and other items for publication in the Bulletin should be ad- 
dressed to George B. Denton, Editor, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 


